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Thousands of women will be march- 
ing against the war on April 24 in sép- 
arate women’s contingents, reflecting 
the rapid growth of the independent 
women’s movement over the past two 
years. For the first time, women will 
be playing a public role in the march, 
which reflects our importance in the 
struggle to end the war in Southeast 
Asia. 

Until women began to organize in- 
dependently, we often found ourselves 
relegated in political groups to typing 
envelopes while men made political de- 
cisions and held press conferences. The 
same has been true in unions as well. 

White and black women garment 
workers, hospital workers, and teachers, 
among others, have fought militantly 
to organize unions, but these unions are 
dominated on the leadership level by 
white men. As a result, our needs as 
‘women have usually been ignored. 

Women have learned that thé only 
way to overcome the discrimination we 
have encountered in political and trade 
union organizations is by organizing our- 
selves, to fight both that discrimination 
and the oppression we encounter through- 
out the society — at work, at home, or 
at school. Now, like the black liberation 
movement and the gay liberation move- 
ment, we have to ask ourselves: on what 
basis do we as women participate in the 
struggle to end the war? 

Many people have been confused by 
the cal*for a separate women’s contin- 
gent for the demonstrations, arguing 
that there is no need for separate con- 
tingents if we are all agreed on demand- 
ing an end to the war. If there were 
nothing more to differentiate women 
from the rest of the march than there 
is, for example, residents of Baltimore, 
then that argument would be correct 
and the women’s contingent would in 
fact be nothing more than a Ladies Aux- 


Appealing to women to join 
tingent because women are the major- 
ity of the population, as NPAC has been 
doing, or because women are mothers 
and wives of Gls, or because men are 
supposed to be warlike and women 
“peaceful by nature,” is in fact to ask 
women to march together because we 


- are “different” from men and are a 


“special interest group.” This is the 
same sort of argument which has been 
used to justify the oppression of wom- 
en — women have different natures 
from men, so we should play different 
roles in society. It doesn’t make much 
sense. 

There is a political reason, though, 
for women to march together today. 
As women, we know that the war is 
only one of many problems we face. 
But these problems are being intensified 
by the war, so it is important for the 
women’s movement to participate in 
the fight to end the war. 

Millions of women are being forced 
to go back to work unexpectedly be- 
cause one paycheck simply isn’t enough 
any more, and we're getting the worse, 
lowest-paying, most difficult jobs. The 
cutbacks in government spending at 
home mean that such vital needs as de- 
cent welfare payments, childcare cen- 
ters, and abortion clinics will be ignored. 

The kind of job-training we need to 
get into the many well-paying jobs held 
only by men isn’t available; now, when 
unemployment is rising, it’s even more 
difficult for us to challenge our exclus- 
ion from these jobs. Unemployment is 
hitting women particularly hard, in 
spite of all the publicity about unem- 
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ployed aerospace engineers. And we 
face the potential threat of even great- 
er unemployment when returning veter- 
ans claim their jobs back, 

Ending the war can solve only some 
of these problems. We didn't have child- 
care centers, free abortions, or enough 
jobs for all of us before the war began, 
and there is no reason to expect that 
the money now going to Southeast 
Asia will automatically be allocated for 
them after the war ends. 

Unless working people fight to change 
spending priorities, taxation policies, 
and the like, the government will con- 
tinue to pour billions into military spend- 
ing and corporation subsidies. And un- 
less women organize to demand that 
our particular needs are met, we will 
continue to be ignored as we were in 
the past. 

It is for this reason that we should 
march together on April 24 — because 
we want to build a women’s movement 
which will fight the system which is res- 
ponsible for both the war and the op- 
Pression of women. 

Building a movement which can 
fight independently-for the interests of 
‘women, and of working people in gen- 
eral, means that we must examine the 
way in which the women’s movement 
is growing. The women’s contingents 
reflect our strength, but they also re- 
veal our weaknesses. Most of the wom- 
en who planned the contingents were 
students; few working women were in- 
volved. 

The same problem has come up 
throughout the women's movement. 
The fight of working women for equal 
pay and equal jobs with men, and the 
struggles of women on welfare, have 
been ignored by most women’s libera- 
tion groups, which have appealed pri- 
marily to women in school or profession- 
al jobs. And although many working 


the goals of the womén’s liberation 
movement, few have actively joined in 
such struggles as the abortion repeal 
campaign. 

The result has been that the wom- 
en’s liberation movement has remained 
weak and isolated from those women 
who have the social power to lead a 
strong movement — organized working 
women. 

Recently, women in a number of 
cities, including Boston, New York, and 
Seattle, have begun to organize wom- 
en's groups which can bring working 
women and students together around 
common goals and actions. We are do- 
ing strike support work, demonstrating 
for such demands as equal jobs and 

dcare centers, and trying to make 
the ideas of women’s liberation relevant 
to working class women. 

We feel that such groups can provide 
working class women with a meaningful 
way to participate in the women’s move- 
ment, and can also help many women’s 
liberation groups break out of isolation. 
We can also begin to develop cooperation 
between the women’s movement, the 
struggles against racism, and the fight of 
working people to build a better society, 
which will be necessary if we are to tru- 
ly liberate women.= 
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How does a government wage a war 
which the public doesn’t support? By 
denying that a war exists, while contin- 
uing the body-count. In Southeast Asia, 
for example, Presidents Kennedy, John- 
son, and Nixon have all used the myth 


The U.S. government is now finish- 
ing another war — its war on the Black 
Panther Party (BPP). Al rge minority 
of Americans oppose the repression of 
the BPP. Unorganized and politically 
unknowledgeable, this minority still 
exposed the police killing of Panther 
Fred Hampton and kept the government 
from getting a death sentence for Pan- 
ther Huey Newton. 

If the government is to succeed in 
its war of repressi it must either neu- 
tralize public opinion, or declare an 
open campaign (as it did against the 
Communist Party in the 1950's) and take 
the political consequences. It seems to 
have chosen the first tactic. 


Major Cover-up 

A major job of cover-up propaganda 
appeared in the New Yorker magazine 
(Feb. 13) in the article: “The Panthers 
and the Police: A Pattern of Genocide?” 
The author, Edward Jay Epstein, is a 
noted liberal who several years ago pub- 
lished a book attacking the official ver- 
sion of the John Kennedy assassination, 
Epstein asks if "the police have declared 
'a sort of open season on the Black Pan- 
thers,” and concludes that “this is an 
‘assumption that proves, on examination, 
‘to be false.” 

Epstein’s examination is based main- 
Jy on written records — police reports, 
court records, grand jury findings, and 
newspaper accounts, The social drama 
played out in blood in America’s ghetto 
‘Streets, between revolutionary blacks 
and the agents of the capitalist state, is 
judged on the narrowest possible grounds. 

Epstein’s method is to examine each 
of the reported cases of police killings 
of BPP members. He examines each in- 
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dividually. His idea seems to be that if 
doubt can be thrown on each report in- 
dividually, there is no need to ask wheth- 
er all the cases, taken together, suggest a 
pattern of repression. 

Epstein is able to show, in several 
not directly 


organization, Epstein never mentions 
that the rival organization was receiving 
Federal funds. The government was 
promoting this organization as an alter- 
native to the BPP. In looking only at 
the “hard” evidence, Epstein’s apparent- 
ly objective approach gets things wrong 
by ignoring a government role in the 
rivalry which,led to the killings.) 

Epstein groups these cases first. The 
reader is already half-convinced that the 
Panthers’ claims of persecution are hol- 
low. In these first cases, he relies heavi- 
ly on independent witnesses. 


Then, Epstein’s method changes 
slightly. In those cases where the police 
unquestionably were involved, he relies 
more and more on the evidence of the 
police. To this, he adds findings of 
grand juries and trial juries — although 
both are notoriously unwilling to de- 
cide against the police. So, in effect, 
he listens mainly to witnesses for the 
prosecution. 

In the case of Fred Hampton, Ep- 
stein carefully reports that the grand 
jury found a shotgun hole in the door 
of Hampton’s apartment corresponding 
to the gun belonging to one of the Pan- 
thers inside, and reports that “the jury 
posited” that the Panther “fired a shot- 
gun blast” as the police broke in, But 
Epstein neglects to mention that the 
door was removed from the apartment 
right after the shooting and was missing 
for several weeks, long enough for some- 
one to produce-a hole of the right kind. 

By ignoring this fact, Epstein is able 
to admit that tr'o groups of police broke 
into Hampton's apartment from the 
front and back, killed two Panthers and 
wounded four, while at most two shots 
were fired from Panther weapons — yet 
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he can give some support to the theory 
that the police fired in self-defense. 
But this selective use of testimony 

and evidence is only a part of Epstein’s 
method, More seriously, he ignores the 
context in which the killings took place. 
In his list of shootings, nathing is made 
of the fact that — for example — in Chi- 


geor (Jake) Winters on November 13, 
19689, and that of Fred Hampton and 
Mark Clark just three weeks later, on 
December 4. Nor does Epstein ever 
mention the police raid on BPP Chicago 
headquarters that same November, in 
which several BPP members were arres- 
ted and membership lists confiscated, 

Writing in late 1970 or early 1971, 
Epstein argues that there is no police 
campaign against the BPP because “no 
Black Panthers have been killed by the 
police in the period of more than a year 
that has elapsed since the Hampton- 
Clark incident.” Not only does he fail 
to note that the Panthers now have a 
policy of surrendering rather than de- 
fending themselves — he also fails to 
mention the series of police raids on 
Panther headquarters in Toledo, Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Detroit, and New 
York which were culminating in the fall 
of 1970, the very period in which Ep- 
stein must have been preparing his arti- 
cle. (See Workers’ Power, no. 25.) 
Political Repression* 

Epstein writes: "The idea that the 
police have declared a sort of open sea- 
son on the Black Panthers is based prin- 
cipally, so far as | can determine, on 
the assumption that all the Panther. 
deaths. . . occurred under circumstances 
that were similar to the Hampton-Clark 
raid." 

But the idea is not based on this as- 
sumption. The point at issue is political 
repression — the attempt to remove a 
set of ideas from the political scene. De- 
cade after decade, black Americans have 
been beaten and gunned down, both by 
vigilantes and by police. This everyday 


racial oppression made political repres- 
sion unnecessary — since blacks were 
afraid to organize. The BPP was born 
precisely to fight this routine intimida- 
tion of blacks. By calling for armed self- 
defense, the BPP tried to give blacks the 
confidence to organize politically with- 
out fearing vigilante or police attacks. 

This call for armed self-defense 
brought on the present wave of repres- 
sion aimed at the BPP as such. A sys- 
tematic effort by government agencies 
to wipe the Panthers off the map was 
clear before a single Panther had died. 

In Oakland, California, in 1967, the 
BPP was only a handful of people around 
Huey Newton and Bobby Seale, whose 
main program was to patrol the ghetto 
keeping watch on the police to stave off 
harassment of ghetto residents. In re- 
turn, Panther automobiles and members 
were identified and placed under spec- 
ial surveillance by the police. 

This organized monitoring of Pan- 
ther activity — quite legal activity — 
evitably led to a confrontation. While 
patrolling their community, Huey New- 
‘ton and another Panther were stopped 
by police (‘‘Let’s see your driver's licen- 

. ‘Why are you carrying guns?) 
and drawn into a gun fight. As a result, 
the police got what they wanted — New- 
ton in jail, charged with murder, A la- 
ter attempt to jail BPP Chairman Bob- 
by Seale failed. At this time, no Pan- 
thers had met violent deaths. 

The claim of an “open season on the 
Black Panthers” is not based, narrowly, 
on one or more shooting incidents, as 
Epstein claims, but on this pattern of 
police surveillance, provocation, and re- 
pression. 


National Pattern 


Political repression everywhere tries 
to create 2 confusion in the public mind 
between political opposition to the st 


‘with advocating independent poi 
organization or armed self-defense for - 
blacks — yet everywhere you find Pan- 
thers dead, jailed, or exiled. 

The government's technique is to 
use police surveillance and harassment 
of Panthers to provoke an incident or 
confrontation, which then becomes the 
basis for criminal charges. That these 
confrontations are no accident is shown 
by the fact that the police draw up ela- 
borate plans in advance for assaults on 
BPP headquarters. 

(Last year one such plan was stolen 
from the police and printed in a Berkel- 
ey newspaper. The police stated that 
this was only one of many plans for pos- 
sible raids on leftist organizations — 
thus clearing themselves with police 
irony from the charge of picking on the 
BPP.) 

So far, the government has had only 
mixed success in getting convictions a- 
gainst BPP members. But the main 
functioning of the trials is not necessari- 
ly to get convictions. The trials tie up 
the membership and resources of the 
BPP. Bails are set at astronimical fig- 
ures, (In the recent case of Angela Da- 
vis, who is not a BPP member but is 
also a black revolutionary, singer Are- 
tha Fhanklin offered to pay any bail set 
by the courts — whereupon the courts 
denied bail.) 

Since a tediously long process is ne- 
cessary to get even the semblance of a 
fair trial for black political prisoners — 
a process involving dozens of jury chal- 
lenges, etc. — the BPP has a choice of 
pouring all its resources into court cases 
or letting its members rot in jail. 

This entire pattern of harassment, 


[continued on page 4] 
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which forms the background for the Pan- 
ther shootings, is ignored in Epstein’s ar- 
ticle. Whether or not Epstein’s narrow- 
ness of focus is politically motivated, it 
has a political result. By focussing ex- 
clusively on the details of each particu- 
lar killing, Epstein has written an article 
which does not ask whether there is a 
national pattern of repression against 
the BPP, in the course of which killings 
have happened. Instead he asks only 
whether, in each individual case, the 
killing was planned. 

To liberals like Epstein, “repression” 
means only an intention of unprovoked 
kiilingin each individual case. They ac- 
cept police surveillance, seizure of Pan- 
ther weapons, trials, etc,, and only pro- 
test — halfheartedly — if the police cross 
a line which the liberals define. The 
line, in most cases, allows repression if 
only it is done according to orderly, le- 
gal procedures. 


Dear John Letter 


Epstein’s article would not be worth 
refuting in detail, if it were not for its 
impact. First, it appeared in the New 
Yorker, a magazine with a high degree 
of intellectual prestige. Second, Ep- 
stein‘s article, which asked why the 
press had accepted the “false” reports 
of Panther killings, was itself accepted 
by the press without criticism. 

Time, Newsweek, The New York 


The Pakistan military machine can- 


use of force. It can only do so by kill- 
ing or jailing so many people that the 
rest — 73 million Bengalis — will be 
terrorized into obedience. 

There are no civilized frills on it. 
President Yahya Khan is gambling that 
if he hits enough heads, the rest will 
bow. For the moment he has the bene- 
fit of surprise. 

With his tanks painting the cities of 
the East with fire, the shock of declar- 
ing brutal war has gone to the army’s ad- 
vantage. The Bengalis were not serious- 
ly prepared for fighting at all. But the 
military advantage will not last long un- 
less the army can completely demoral- 
ize the urban population at least. 

The unpreparedness was the direct 
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Times, The Washington Post, NBC — all ~ 


treated Epstein’s contentions as proved 
fact. Several apologized in print for 
having helped spread the “false” re- 
ports. Since Epstein’s examination of 
the evidence is partial and biassed, the 
press reaction can’t be explained in 
terms of the evidence. Rather, Epstein’s 
article provided the basis for the “‘respec- 
table” press changing its line on the po- 
lice and the Panthers. Why has this hap- 
pened? 

The pattern of repression we have ex- 
amined adds up to the fact that in just 
over two years, from Huey Newton's 
arrest in 1967 to Fred Hampton's kill- 
ing in 1969, the entire leadership of the 
BPP was wiped out. At that point the 
situation was that three of the BPP’s 
top leaders were in jail (Huey Newton, 
Bobby Seale, Ericka Huggins); two had 
fled to Algeria (Eldridge and Kathleen 
Cleaver); three had been killed (Fred 
Hampton, Bunchy Carter, John Hug- 
gins), Of the top leaders, only David 
Hilliard was free. Since then Newton 
has been freed after a successful court 
appeal, but the series of raids mention- 
ed above has resulted in court charges 
against the active BPP cadre in ten or 
more cities. 


In an effort to rally support for its 
own defense, the BPP formed a series 
of alliances with liberals and with fig- 
ures associated with the Communist 
Party. Politically, the BPP began play- 
ing down the program of armed self-de- . 
fense. Instead, it stressed service pro- 
grams (such as the Breakfast for Child- 
ren program) while its members acted 
in a rough-tough, gun-toting style design- 
ed to play on the feelings of the liberals 
to whom they were appealing for funds. 
Part of their approach was to portray 


all,the police attacks on the Panthers as 
UAprovoked murders. 

This approach worked for a while, 
Then the brilliant journalist Tom Wol- 
fe wrote a biting article which portray- 
ed the liberals’ support for the BPP as 
merely a fad. This hit the socialites 
where it hurt — in their sense of decor- 
um. Since Wolfe’s account of the fad 
was basically accurate, the liberals who 
had been giving fund-raising parties for 
the BPP stopped, and turned to other 
fads. 

Behind the discomfort of Wolfe's ex- 
posure of “radical chic" was a deeper 
fact. Exposure of their support for the 
Panthers opened the liberals to criticism 
from the right. This criticism was main- 
ly in words — for example, Yale Profes- 
sor Robert Brustein wrote an attack on 
the university President, Kingman Brew- 
ster, for being relatively tolerant of stu- 
dent protest during the opening of the 
Bobby Seale murder trial in New Haven. 
Even so, the liberals caved in rather than 
make a principled stand against repres- 
sion. 

Epstein's New Yorker article is best 
seen, like Tom Wolfe's, not as journalism- 
in-depth, but as a quite shallow dismis- 


Bobby Hutton and 
Eldridge Cleaver 


Nigel Harris 


result of the leadership of Mujib-ur- Rah- 
man and his Awami League, the leader- 
ship of East Pakistan. The whole pro- 
vince has demanded a declaration of in- 
sdependence from West Pakistan for 
weeks past, yet Mujib throughout has 
resisted. 

He preferred to stall, to talk with 
Yahya Khan and Bhutto. His dithering 
not only allowed Yahya Khan to build 
up the military in the East and prepare 
for a blood letting, it will also mean far 
more Bengalis will be slaughtered. So 
much for “moderation.” 

Yet the military coup in the East has 
clarified many other issues besides the 
leadership of Mujib. It has revealed the 
colors of Bhutto, the popular hero of 
the West. With the sound of gunshot 
and screams still in his ears, as soon as 
he arrived back from the East, he de- 


At any rate, the military regime and 
Bhutto are for the moment “‘saved.”” 
Yet, ironicaily, in the longer term, Bhut- 
to's survival depends on Mujib’s success. 
If Mujib and the Bengalis can be put 
down by force, Yahya and his army 
will have little need to worry about 
Bhutto. 

If revolution does not succeed in 
the East, reforms certainly will not in 
the West. Both the local nationalisms 


of the non-Punjabi provinces of the 
West, as well as the popular demands 

of the Punjabi workers and peasants, 
cannot at all be advanced if the Bengalis 
are crushed. 

On the contrary, a victory in the 
East will lay the foundations for a much 
more aggressively reactionary regime in 
the West. 


The choice for the Left is very clear. 
Yahya’s attempt to rough up the Ben- 
galis polarizes issues as nothing else 
could: on the one hand, the struggle 
for national independence and popu- 
lar power in East and West, on the 
other, the army and West Pakistani 
capitalism, the mixture as before. 

Nor is the issue confined to Pakistan. 
For the struggle for freedom in East 
Bengal in Pakistan is an object lesson 
for the struggle in West Bengal in India. 
If it is crushed in Pakistan, the prospects 
look much grimmer in India as a result. 

The political alternative being manu- 
factured in East Pakistan at this very 
moment will have been crushed. And 
the ruling classes, watching East Pakis- 
tan from the also-threatened fortresses 
of India and Ceylon, will have had an 
object lesson in the use of force to pre- 
serve class power, 

President Yahya Khan's act of naked 
aggression against an unarmed people 


sal of the Panthers’ demands on his sym- 
pathy =a Dear John letter from the» 
Eastern liberal establishment to the 
BPP. This accounts for its instant ac- 
ceptance. 

The stakes are higher now: the gov- 
ernment is continuing its campaign a- 
gainst the Panthers, support for the Pan- 
‘thers is no longer “chic,” and conserva- 
tive forces have attacked the liberals for 
so much as making a peep of protest a- 
gainst repression. The whole liberal in- 
tellectual community was waiting to be 
let off the hook, to be freed from the 
obligation to oppose what was happen- 
ing to the BPP. The newspapers, news- 
magazines, and TV stations, essentially 
allied with the government when it 
comes to the repression of radicalism, 
were looking for a good weapon to dis- 
credit the BPP and undercut its claims 
to deserve support. 

To the role of Judas, Epstein brought 
his considerable gifts as a researcher and 
a talent for selecting the evidence, and 
chose the moment when the BPP was 
breaking apart under the pressure of re- 
pression, to proclaim that there is no 
repression at all. It has been one of the 
shabbiest political crimes of recent yearsm 


shows how desperate the ruling class of 


a a 

Pakistanis and bigger than any Euro: 
pean nation apart from the Russians. 

itis in the interests of all the'ruling 
classes of Asia that Yahya should put 
down the virus of revolution in his own 
territories. The state of health of most 
of Asia means the virus could spread 
with great speed, 

And on the other side, for the Left, 
support for Bengali nationalism has 
now become the vital precondition not 
just of the struggle for socialism, but 
any progress at all.a 


[Reprinted from Socialist Worker, the 
British International Socialist weekly, 
April 3, 1971.] 
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The recent San Francisco Teachers’ 
strike, the longest in the city’s history, 
began with a reluctant members! 
backing a union leadership that isn’t ef- 
fectively demanding any real improve- 
ment in school conditions. The school 
board and the superintendant were de- 
termined to provoke a strike in the 
hopes of dividing and crushing the teach- 
ets’ organizations. 

In the nationwide jusisdictional bat- 
tle between the American Federation 
of Teachers (AFT-AFL-CIO) and the 
National Education Association (the 
old, “professional,” anti-strike associa- 
tion), the AFT has only organized about 
1800 of the city’s 4800 classroom teach- 
ers, mainly in the 16 junior high and 10 
high schools. About 100 elementary 


Association (CTA — the local NEA affili- 
ate), and the association has about 2800 
members. 

When the lukewarm AFT strike be- 
gan on March 24 (after a 330-257 vote 
on March 10 and a delay imposed by 
the Labor Council), about 1500 teach- 
ers stayed out, crippling most second- 
ary schools, but the elementary schools 
functioned almost normally. Many 
didn’t even have an AFT member to 
picket. 

The CTA decided that the strike was 
“premature,” and encouraged its mem- 
bers to scab. They hoped to negotiate 
separately with the school board, to 
their organization's advantage. (By law, 
there is no actual collective bargaining 
here by teachers, and no contract, but 
there is a negotiating council domina- 
ted by the CTA.) 


Board Offensive 


But the school board at first wouldn't 
meet with the teachers at all, and when 
meetings began, after the AFT strike 
started, they were only for public-rela- 
tions purposes. The school board's ver- 
sion of negotiations provoked the usu- 
ally conservative CTA into joining the 
strike on March 31, by a 779-479 vote. 

This completed the collapse of nor- 
mal school operations, as the elemen- 
tary schools couldn't function. In the 
final days before spring vacation, two- 
thirds of the students and teachers were 
out, while for those inside it was main- 
ly a babysitting (collecting state rein- 
bursement) operation. 

The strike was primarily a response 
to a school board offensive against the 
teachers. San Francisco faces the same 
sort of school budget crisis as many 
other cities across the nation. 


We expect a union to be able to ne- 
gotiate starting from what it has won 
in the past, and disagreements to be 
over how much more they will win 
each year. But more and more, in this 
period of budget-draining war and gov- 
ernment-caused recession, employers 
are making demands of their own. Thus, 
the unions have to wage a tremendous 
battle just to win the right not to slip 
backwards. 

‘San Francisco teachers struck for 
one day in March, 1968, and won con- 
siderable gains, including a three-year 
plan to hire 300 extra teachers yearly, 
thus reducing class sizes; a guaranteed 
preparation period daily; and a dental 
plan. But in the summer of 1970, the 
school didn’t hire the 


implement the class-size reduction plan. 
About 120 classroom teachers lost 


their classrooms in mid-year, becoming - 


substitutes (permanently attached to 
their old school) for the second semes- 
ter, thus depriving substitutes of work. 
Rumors were leaked that the regular 
annual increments might not be paid, 
that the dental plan was being altered 
for the worse, and that there might be 
no raise at all for next year, although 
other city workers were getting 4-8 per 
cent raises. 

By March, the school board was claim- 
ing it couldn't afford to budget for re- 
placement of the 340 teachers who were 
expected to retire or quit this summer. 
Programs that the teachers and com- 
munity groups had fought for in the 
past 2-3 years, such as the hiring of para- 
professionals from minority groups to 


Neo 


help with a variety of chores in the 
schools (although at very low wages, 
about $4000 yearly), were being threat- 
ened. 

Faced with the prospect of speedup 
{class size increases), wage cuts (stand- 
ing still while prices rise), and threats 
to job security and working conditions, 
the AFT had to strike — although they 
had done little advance organizing 
among their rank and file, many of 
whom were afraid to strike due to the 
large number of unemployed teachers 
and hungry substitutes in the Bay Area 
— and the CTA soon had to join them. 

The school board complains that it 
would just love to implement all sorts 
of good programs, give the teachers a 


only just so much tax money. And in- 
deed, there have been several recent 
homeowner-tax increases in San Fran- 
cisco, and working people who are try- 
ing to buy homes for their families are 
having a hard time. 

In effect, the school board is inviting 
the AFT and CTA to help it decide how 
to divide up the crumbs of a fixed pie. 
But the union, the association, and the 
teachers won't play that game, which 
would pit the teachers against the rest 
of the community. 

Even so, a few Black and Latino 
teachers, and some minority commun- 
ity groups, opposed the strike, apparent- 
ly having a rather understandable sus- 
picion (after the New York teachers’ 
strike of 1968) that “the AFT is racist.” 
They charged that the strike issues were 
not centered around the inadequate ed- 
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ucation that kids, especially minority 
kids, are getting, and that the union 
fails to press for preferential hiring of 
minority teachers. 

Also, the strike began shortly after 
the school board announced its decision 
to demote almost 200 administrators. 
The selection of administrators to be 
demoted was based on “preferential re- 
tention” of minorities; that is, the few 
minority administrators, who are almost 
all very low in seniority, were not con- 
sidered for,demotions. Minority groups 
felt that the AFT was striking partly to 
protest this justifiable discrimination 
against whites, but this charge was ap- 
parently unfounded. 

However, by making many principals 

a 


of the demotions probably helped the 
strike, for the principais lacked their 


Tax the Corporations 


Ultimately, new sources of funds for 
schools will have to be found, if teach- 
ers are ever to realize job security and 
human working conditions. Moreover, 
far more money is needed to substanti- 
ally improve education for the students. 
The key to avoiding tragic splits between 
teachers and the community is a fight 
for quality education for all. 

Where, a school board member ask- 
ed plantively, can we get more money? 
“Split a fee with Alioto!” heckled a 
teacher. But even San Francisco's cor- 
rupt mayor hardly has the money to 
solve the school crisis. 

To begin with, new taxes to rebuild 
the schools and meet the demands of 
teachers and students alike should be 
levied against the corporations, not 
homeowners and other individual tax- 
payers, A tax on the Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchange, for example, or a 
gross receipts tax, could provide an im- 
mediate source of badly needed funds. 

Moreover, the AFT must join the 
fight to end the war in Vietnam, for the 
cost of the war is a major factor in the 
financial crisis that has hit one city after 
another. The social crisis being genera- 
ted nationwide by inadequate health, 
weifare, education, mass transit, and 
housing services will require the ending 
of the war economy for even a partial 
solution.@ 


[Anne James is a student teacher at a 
San Francisco high school, and a mem- 
ber of the International Socialists. ] 
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Berkeley: 
The “Radicals” Win 


_ Ken Retzer 
John Weber 


On April 6, black Democratic Con- 
gressman Ron Dellums took a large step 
toward establishing his own political 
machine in the Oakland-Berkeley area, 
when four out of five of his slate of can- 
didates were elected to the Berkeley 
City Council and Mayorship. 


the election long ago because of the 
Community Control of Police proposal 
[see article this page] on the ballot, and 
because of the strong campaign waged 
by an alliance of the April Coalition 
(largely university students and anti-war 
liberals) and the Berkeley Black Caucus 
(largely poverty program staffers and 
other black professionals). 

The April Coalition-Black Caucus 
({AC-BC) slate consisted of a student 
movement leader, a liberal housewife 
who had previously run for city coun- 
cil, and two black attorneys. Running 


for Mayor separately from the slate, 
but closely tied to it, was Warren Wid- 
ener, a black city Councilman. It is this 
same coalition which elected Dellums 
to Congress last year, and most of the 
candidates were prominent in his cam- 
paign. 


retiring Mayor, and traditionally con- 
servative forces like the Berkeley Gaz- 
ette, downtown merchants and the Po- 
lice Chief. Their “consensus, bi-parti- 
san” candidate for mayor was black 
councilman Wilmont Sweeney, a moder- 
ate-conservative Democrat, who lost to 
Widener by only 56 votes out of 51,000 
cast. The failure of the “moderates” to 
unite around a single slate for the city 
council allowed the AC-BC to win three 
of the four council seats. 

The election was a major victory for 
Ron Dellums, who staked his prestige 


on the election by identifying himself 
completely with the AC-BC slate: his 
picture appeared prominently on the 
brochures, posters, and handbills, and 
he spoke extensively for the campaign. 
In addition, he rounded-up liberal Dem- 
ocratic su rt from state legislators 


jamin Spock and Julian Bond, ‘who 

even recorded radio ads for the slate. 
The campaign was really an exten- 

sion of Dellums’ own campaign last 

year. It was focused around the issue 

of community control of the police, and 

reform of the city government. 


Practical Politics 


At the initial meetings of the April 
Coalition, which attracted hundreds of 
people, the International Socialists of- 
fered an alternative strategy for the or- 
ganization, The l.S. proposed that, ra- 


ther than identifying with Ron Dellums 
and the Democratic Party, the campaign 
move in the direction of an independent 
party opposed to both established par- 
ties. 

The |.S. distributed literature issued 
some time ago by the Black Panther Par- 
ty on Black Democrats and their role ` 
in keeping the black community inside 
the Democratic Party. The pamphiet 
pointed out how these types never win- 
anything but a few poverty-crat jobs 
for their friends, and only succeed in 
misleading the masses of black people 
into believing that they can win free- 
dom and change by passively pressur- 
ing the Democratic Party. 

The I.S. supported the concrete ex- 
ample of the La Raza Unida Party, 
which presented two candidates for en- 
dorsement. This group is attempting 
to organize Chicanos on the basis of a 
day-to-day struggle for their liberation, 
not to passively support and vote for 
“good guys.” La Raza Unida opposes 
both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties. They did not receive endorse- 
ment, and ran a small campaign which 
helped to build their party while oppo- 
sing the AC-BC slate as the liberal face 
of the Democratic Party. 

The leaders of the April Coalition 
denounced the I.S. strategy as “‘imprac- 
tical’’ since they wanted to “win” in 
the election; and they won the support 
of most AC members, including some 
so-called “revolutionaries” like Tom 
Hayden. There was enough indepen- 
dent radical sentiment, however, to pre- 
vent April Coalition endorsement of > 
Warren Widener, who refused to sup- 
port the Community Control of Police 
measure. This forced the slate and other 
leaders to support him under the table. 


Harmful Illusion 


Now Dellums and Company have suc- 


one of their ranks to the vacant seat _ 
(vacated when Widener moved up from 
the city council to the mayorship), they 
will have a majority of the city council 
and the mayorship. 

Newspapers across the country have 
proclaimed that radicals in Berkeley 
have used the electoral process and won 
avictory. Unfortunately, this radical 
victory is only an illusion — and possib- 
ly a very harmful one. 

Every city in the country, Berkeley 
included, faces very serious problems. 
[continued on page 13] 
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On April 6 Berkeley voters turned 
out in record numbers to vote on mun- 
icipal Proposition 1, the Community 
Control of Police initiative. Interest in 
this election was not confined to Ber- 
keley alone; people all over the state 
and the nation were following the cam- 
paign. 

The Community Control proposal, 
if it had passed, would have established 
three police units in Berkeley: one in 
the Black community (like all Ameri- 
can cities, Berkeley is well segregated), 
one in the white residential community, 
and one in the largely student-popula- 
ted area surrounding the University 
campus. Each police unit would be con- 
trolled by an elected council. 

The proposal was actually formula- 
ted three years ago by the Black Pan- 
ther Party and the Peace and Freedom 
Party, following particularly blatant ex- 
amples of police violence against black 
people and anti-war students. But it 
wasn’t until about six months ago that 
enough signatures were collected to 
force the city government to put the 


proposal on the ballot. By then the pri- 
mary force behind Community Control 
was no longer the Panthers but Congress- 
man Ron Dellums [see article this page] . 

The Mayor and the city’s business- 
men were afraid that a coalition of stu- 
dents and blacks would vote the propo- 
sal in, and they launched a frenzied 
campaign to defeat it. They knew they 
would have to contend with black re- 
sentment against the cops, and they 
aimed their campaign at the black com- 
munity. 

Their main strategy was ti 
plan “racist” since it would “ 
Berkeley. Their organization was named 
“One Berkeley Community” to show 
that they were for integration. (They 
never mentioned that the mayor won 
election by campaigning against fair 
housing!) They also claimed that 
“white radicals” were “using” blacks 
to vote for a plan that would wreck the 
police department, and produced a poll 
of cops showing they would all resign 
if it passed. 

The slick and expensive campaign of 


“One Berkeley Community” worked: 
the proposal was defeated 34,000 to 
17,000 at the polls, with the black com- 
munity split, most voting against com- 
munity control. 


Although the campaign for commun- 
ity control failed to win a majority, it 
did succeed in pointing a direction to- 
ward black control of cops in the black 
community. Achieving real community 
control is impossible so long as the real 
power over communities belongs to big 
business — as it must in a capitalist soci- 
ety, But popular pressure can, to some 
degree, “control” the police by putting 
them on “good behavior.” 

Berkeley cops have been on “good 
behavior” in the black community for 
some time to avoid generating support 
for community control, but in other 
cities, especially those with big ghettoes, 
black people face the unchecked power 
of the cops. Raising the idea of black 
control of the cops in the black com- 
munity could finda favorable response 
in almost every city in the country.= 
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STOP WORK... 
STOP THE WAR! 


The war in Vietnam is already the 
longest war in American history. Since 
soon after it began, there has been a vig- 
orous anti-war movement in this coun- 
try. This movement has been a tribute 
to the American people, clearly demon- 
strating that the American population 
as a whole does not support the infam- 
ous foreign policy of its government 
and ruling class, which is waging an im- 
perialist war against the Vietnamese peo- 
ple. 

But even as anti-war sentiment has 
grown, so has the war. The Gallup poll 
tells us that 73 per cent of the American 
people want to get out of Vietnam now. 
Meanwhile, the total amount of bomb- 
ing has gone up, and the Vietnam war 
is being extended to the whole of Indo- 
china. Growing numbers of people are 
coming to realize that Nixon neither 
wishes nor is able to end the war. 

Nixon, like Johnson before him, has 
done no more than try to cover up the 
continuation of the war with double 
talk and false promises. Nixon cannot 
afford to end it because a U.S. pullout 
from Vietnam means a defeat for Am- 
erican imperialism, which will be a sharp 
blow to all the imperial interests of our 
country’s ruling class. 

The recognition that the government 
has no intention of ending the war has 
led to a rebirth of the anti-war move- 
ment. However, this rebirth will accom- 
plish little if it repeats the dead-end 
strategies which led in the past to its 
disintegration. 

One strategy was based on a semi- 
annual 'peace march, largely confined 
to students and middle-class people, 
and posing no challenge to the existing 
status quo. This led to the repeated 
collapse of the anti-war movement into 
building the political fortunes of one 
or another Democratic Party “dove” re- 
former. Another approach was repre- 
sented by the small groups, whose strat 
egy was to engage in aimless adventures, 
often degenerating into terrorism. 

One section recognized the necessity 
for a mass movement, the other for mili- 
tant action. Neither could synthesize 
the two — with a political program and 
approach designed to galvanize the un- 
tapped opposition of the masses of 
Americans into militant mass actions — 
making the overhead cost of continu- 
ing the war too expensive for the cap- 


italist Establishment. 

The current resurgence of the anti- 
war movement — and in particular the 
fact that opposition to the war is no 
longer isolated in the student commun- 
ity but has spread to previously less-in- 
volved sections of the population — has 
dramatized the possibility of a third ap- 
proach, of a new strategy for ending the 
war, based upon the working class. 

Opposition to the war has been 
mounting steadily among working peo- 
ple. For years workers have had to 
fight against the effects of both the 


war and pi 


tion, higher taxes, the decay of social 
services, the unemployment cynically 
created by the government to hold 
down the inflation — all of these are 
now recognized as problems which 
either stem from the war or have been 
magnified by it. 

The deteriorating position of work- 
ers caused by the war has led to a new 
climate of working-class militancy, ex- 
pressing itself in a rising wave of strikes, 
wildcats, and contract rejections. This 
current of working-class militancy has 
sptead to public workers, teachers and 
municipal employees, who have broken 
the laws restricting their democratic 
right to strike. 

From fighting back against the ef- 
fects of the war there has slowly devel- 
oped an understanding of the need to 
fight against the war itself. Even those 
who were the symbol of last-ditch sup- 
port for the government policies as re- 
cently as a year ago — the “hardhat” 
construction workers — have dramati- 
cally swung over. Under the impact of 
Nixon’‘s attempts to impose wage con- 
trols and break the power of the con- 
struction unions, the hardhats have be- 
gun to fight back and in some of their 
demonstrations have raised anti-war slo- 
gans, 

As a result, many union leaders have 
endorsed the April 24 demonstration. 
They come from the Autoworkers, Hos- 
pital Workers, Teamsters, Longshore- 
men, Painters, Teachers, Retail Clerks, 
Electrical Workers, Meatcutters, Cloth- 
ing Workers and others. All of them 
have placed themselves in clear opposi 
tion to the war-hawk George Meany 
and his coterie of aging, hardened last- 
ditch defenders of American imperial- 
ism. Even those from the traditionally 


“liberal” unions would not have done 
so if they had not felt support from 

the members on this issue — and this 
Support opens the possibility of a qual- 
itative change in the anti-war movement 
and its ability to fight the war. 

It is the potential power that work- 
ers have, their power in the production 
process, which can most effectively 
fight the government's intention to con- 
tinue the war. Last year, after the in- 
vasion of Cambodia, student strikes shut 
down almost every college in the coun- 
try... It. was a wonderful display of anti- 


ened Nixon for a short time. But soci- 
ety and the economy went rolling on. 
Magnificent and large though student 
actions can be, students alone do not 
have the social weight to end the war. 

But suppose that the same number 
of workers had gone on strike, or the 
same number of factories had shut 
down. America, and the war machine, 
would have ground to a halt, The price 
that the rulers and government would 
have had to pay to continue their war 
would have risen sharply — to the point 
where it might well have proven impos- 
sible to continue, 

It is this power which must be tap- 
ped, upping the ante on the government's 
designs to continue the war by making 
it impossible for the nation to function 
normally. This is something that neith- 
er small groups, no matter how militant, 
nor masses of students, no matter how 
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large, can accomplish by themselves. 
But the workers who pay the price of 
this imperialist war — with their taxes 
and with their sons — have the power 
to use the strike weapon to end the war. 

The anti-war movement should make 
demands on the union leaders who have 
endorsed the peace demonstrations. If 
they are serious about their opposition 
to the war, they must work to bring in- 
to the struggle against the war the econ- 
omic and social power of the labor move- 
ment. They must take the question be- 
fore their membership and mobilize the 
actions against the war. - 

As an immediate step, the unions 
could organize a one-day general work 
stoppage, as the first in a series. They 
could use this work stoppage to organ- 
ize massive anti-war rallies which the 
black and student communities could 
be asked to participate in, They will 
be saying to the government, “This is 
only a first step — more work stoppages 
will occur if the war is not ended.” 

The anion leaders who have endor- 
sed this demonstration will be reluctant 
to follow such a course. Rank and file 
militants must start to organize for it 
themselves. They will be prepared to 
lead such strikes — if they have union 
protection against the vindictiveness of 
the companies. But only a movement 
in the ranks will force the leaders to pro- 
vide such protection. 


[Continued on next page] 
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What do the labor leaders who op- 
pose the war say to those in their ranks 
who are looking for a way to work a- 
gainst the war? The usual answer they 
give is: “Lobby your congressman.” 
For many years, almost the entire Am- 
erican labor movement has looked to 
the Democratic Party when it had po- 
litical needs it wanted to see acted up- 
on. ` 

But while the American labor move- 
ment has been friendly to the Demo- 
cratic Party, the Democratic Party has 
never been a friend of labor. Both the 
Republican and Democratic parties are 
representatives of the U.S. corporate 
establishment — that is, the U.S. ruling 
class. The differences between them, 
by and large, represent strategic differ- 
ences of opinion within that ruling class. 

Today, many Democrats, as well as 
many businessmen and corporate exec- 
utives, have become disenchanted with 
the Vietnam war. They would prefer 
it were over, because they believe that 
there are more effective ways of fur- 
thering U.S. imperial interests, and be- 
cause they consider the war too costly 
and the source of too much unrest. 

But while they favor an end to the war, 
they fear the effects of a U.S. military 
defeat in Vietnam, a necessary by-pro- 
duct of an immediate U.S. withdrawal. 
This contradiction in their attitude has 
rendered them powerless and unreliable. 

So long as the anti-war movement 
and the labor movement look to the 
Democratic Party, they will find them- 


things, there is always a consideration 
they put first and foremost — that is, a 
defense of U.S. corporate interests. But 
it is just those interests, and the policies 
which flow from them, that the anti-war 
movement and the labor movement 
must fight. 

Just as a union does not let a lawyer 
for the boss dictate strategies to it, we 
cannot let the Democratic Party dictate 
to us. Until a political party independ- 
ent of the ruling class and its corporate 
interests can be built, we will find our- 
selves following one dead-end course 
after another. 

So longas serious steps are not taken 
toward building a new and independent 
political party, the Democratic “doves” 
will capture and defuse every opposition 
movement to the war that is built. If, 
on the other hand, the continuation of 
the war hastens the development of a 
new party independent of the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans, this will be 
a move which makes the war much more 
costly to the ruling class — and the war 
will only be ended when U.S. rulers de- 
cide that a military defeat is less costly 
than the continuation of the war. 

While the anti-war movement can en- 
gage in independent political action and 
should, only a political party based on 
the working class has the potential of 
maintaining an ongoing existence inde- 
pendent of the ruling classes. This is 
the kind of party that must be built for 
the anti-war movement and for the la- 
bor movement to most effectively pur- 
sue their interests. FOR A STRIKE 
AGAINST THE WAR — FOR AN 
INDEPENDENT PARTY OF THE 
WORKING CLASS.= 
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“To have a good understanding of 
what we are doing abroad, take a good 
look at what we are doing at home.” 
That was stated by Lyndon Johnson 
while he was still President, and it is 
still true today, though in a different 
way than Johnson meant. While we 
are destroying a country and its peo- 
ple abroad, we are also laying the seeds 
of social decay and destruction at home. 

The problems in this country are 
well known to everyone: urban decay, 
inflation, unemployment, and falling 
real wages. The administration apolo- 
gists, of course, would like us to believe 
that these problems are unrelated to 
the war, but they're not. The war, 
while not the only cause, has had a ma- 
jor impact on the economic and social 

Total expenditures for the Vietnam 
war have passed $127 billion and the 
defense budget has soared to nearly 
$80 billion a year. This money didn’t 
come from nowhere, but from our tax- 
es, and even from special taxes for the 
war, such as the 10 per cent tax sur- 
charge. The most obvious point about 
such massive spending on war is that it 
represented a deduction in funds avail- 
able for services in this country. There 
have, however, been more serious con- 
sequences. 

Inflation was one of them. Rapid 
inflation has been a characteristic effect 
of all wars. In fact, continuing inflation 
is a problem whenever defense expendi- 
tures make up a significant part of the 
national budget. It has thus been a con- 
stant problem in the U.S. since World 
War II, and since the beginning of the 
war in Vietnam has risen from 1.3 per 
cent to 6 per cent a year. 

The rapidly rising prices, combined 
with the lack of new funds, have made 
it impossible for cities and states even 
to keep up the inadequate social services 
that exist now, We have been caught 
in a double squeeze, and the result has 
been deteriorating housing, lack of 
schools and hospitals, and the rest of 
what has politely been called urban de- 
cay. 

As bad as the situation is, some peo- 
ple have decided that it has to get worse, 
that more “sacrifices” have to be made. 
Thus, rather than ending the war, the 
administration in Washington and the 
business community have decided to 
combat inflation by fighting the labor 
movement. 
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Unable to admit that their war was 
the major cause of inflation, they have 
made America’s workers the scapegoat. 
Thus they claim that inflation exists 
because unions have won “inflationary” 
wage settlements. 

Anyone who takes home a weekly 
paycheck recognizes the absurdity of 
this argument. For much of the labor 
movement, and especially for non-union- 
ized workers, real wages have fallen, 
and all workers have been forced to 
fight just to keep up. While inflation 
was rising at 6 per cent a year, average 
wages for all workers rose only 4 per 
cent. 

In steel and telephone, to take two 
examples where contract talks come up 
this year 


ary demands,” average weekly real 
wages (what your paycheck is worth 
in purchasing power) have fallen $4.38 
and $3.37 a week respectively in the 
last year. 

In its struggle to try to hold wages 
down, the Nixon administration has 
caused drastic unemployment, reach- 
ing 6 per cent nationally, and double 
or triple that in most cities. Thus not 
only are workers losing money through 
inflation, but increasingly now they are 
losing their jobs as well. And all this is 
done so that the government can con- 
tinue its imperialist war in Asia. 

There is another sense in which our 
actions abroad are similar to our actions 
at home, and that is repression. The 
government would like us to believe 
that it is fighting for freedom abroad, 
just as it defends freedom at home. 
Unfortunately, it does neither of those 
things. 

The war in Vietnam is an imperialist 
war fought against the Vietnamese peo- 
ple and their legitimate desire for self- 
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determination. In order to continue 
that reactionary war abroad, the govern- 
ment is forced to resort to ever more 
reactionary measures at home. It is on- 
ly through repression that a government 
can continue a policy with which 73 
per cent of the people disagree. 

It is not only the anti-war movement 
which has been affected. The black 
movement has faced greater and great- 
er harrasment, and the Black Panther 
Party been virtually wiped out. Soldiers 
have been court-martialed for merely 
discussing the war. And more and more 
now, repression is being aimed at the 
labor movement. 

Thus, unemployment is used to in- 
timidate workers, strikes are outlawed 
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a war carried out a- 
gainst the interests of the Vietnamese 
people, is also being fought against the 
interests of most Americans. 

A choice must be made between con- 
tinuation of America’s imperialist adven- 
tures abroad, and solutions to the prob- 
lems at home. Guns or butter — we 
can’t have both. 

This is not to imply that an end to 
the war would solve all our problems, 
or even that it necessarily would solve 
any of them. Basically the problem is 
the system of capitalism itself — a sys- 
tem of exploitation and oppression at 
home and a foreign policy aimed at de- 
fending and extending that system 
abroad. No solutions, however, can 
even be begun until the war is ended. 

Once that is accomplished, we will 
have to continue to struggle, to make 
sure that the billions of dollars current- 
ly spent on war are then spent on need- 
ed social programs. That latter struggle 
may be more difficult than ending the 
war. 
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Vietnam: Never Again? 


Some people seem to think that 
we've been in Vietnam for 20 years be- 
cause of some offshore oil deposits dis- 
covered two or three years ago. Others 
think that we're only there because Lyn- 
don Johnson was on an ego trip and 
Richard Nixon is a reactionary. 

What both these explanations have 
in common is an attempt to see Viet- 
nam as a unique exception to the his- 
tory of American foreign policy, or as 
related to the pleadings or power of a 
“special interest” group within America. 
Both ignore a simple, basic fact: The 
war in Southeast Asia is not a mistake. 
It is part and parcel of the whole of 
American foreign policy. 

Both politically and economically 
America is an imperialist power, and 
the social system in this country is in- 
capable of surviving one minute with- 
out imperialism and the permanent arms 
economy attached to it, They represent 
the only ways the American economic 
system can grow anymore, and the ba- 
sic law of economics is “grow or die.” 

During the Great Depression, the 
American economy collapsed, and it 
stayed collapsed until the war spending 
of World War II. Since then, the econ- 
omy has grown only because of a com- 
bination of three things: government 
spending (mostly for “‘defense’’), ex- 
ports, and foreign investment, 

Both conservative and liberal econ- 
omists and politicians say that isn't so. 
They say that exports are only equal 
to about four per cent of the “gross na- 
tional product” and defense spending 
to another 10 per cent — important, 
but hardly critical. 

“The flaw in their approach is built 
in to the very idea of “gross national 
product" itself. When a real estate bro- 
‘anges the sale of a house, his com- 
ion becomes part of the “national 
product.” Congressmen’s pay is part 
of the “national product.” If you be- 
lieve that real estate brokers or congress- 
men produce anything, you'll believe 
anything. 

The real “national product” of Am- 
erica, by which we mean the produc- 
tion of real things instead of pieces of 


Paper, is the output of our farms, fac- 
tories and mines. The foreign market 
(exports plus sales by subsidiaries of 
American companies in other countries) 
equals about 40 per cent of that nation- 
al product. More important, since 1950 
foreign sales have gone up twice as much 
as sales at home. The foreign market is 
the part of the economy which is grow- 
ing. 

Preserving foreign markets and invest- 


ments, as well as the raw material sup- 
plies of the underdeveloped countries 
and the potential for future growth 
which they represent, is the main goal 
of American foreign policy. It ties in 
very conveniently with the other major 
stabilizer of our economy, which is the 
Permanent arms economy. The econ- 
omy needs a big “defense establishment” 
to protect foreign investments, and it 
needs foreign investments to justify the 
big defense establishment. 

The importance of this interlock is 


clear if you look at the heart of the 
economy. The most important business 
sector is the production of “investment 
goods” — things people buy in order to 
make money from them, as opposed to 
“consumer goods,” which are bought 
for immediate use. When the demand 
for these goods falls off, when no one 
is buying new factories or equipment 
or building new buildings, the economy 
enters a depression, as it did in 1929. 


Since World War II, the demand for 
investment goods has been totally de- 
pendent on the combination of defense 
spending and foreign investment. Of all 
the American industries producing invest- 
ment goods — mining, steel, machine 
products, electrical equipment, etc. — 
there are only two which do not have 
at least 20 per cent of their sales made 
up by foreign sales or Federal govern- 
ment pruchase. Those two are farm 
equipment and residential housing. The 
others would collapse if America stop- 


Tom Condit 


ped being an imperialist power, arid 
the American economy would collapse 
with them. 

An economic system incapable of 
surviving without foreign sales and in- 
vestments and arms spending can only 
produce one type of foreign policy: 
one which protects foreign sales and in- 
vestments and justifies the arms econ- 
omy. That means a foreign policy 
whose main goal is dominating the en- 
tire world, because without world dom- 
ination no local domination is safe. 


Consequently, America’s foreign 
policy has been one of intervention a- 
round the world. Where possible, the 
U.S. government has tried to stifle pop- 
ular movements of independence from 
American control by bolstering the mili- 
tary capacities of the governments invol- 
ved. So, for example, the United States 
supplies, equips and trains armies in 
Brazil, Bolivia, Greece and Thailand, to - 
mention only a few. These armies ex- 
ist in order to repress and control their 
own populations. 

Where these measures are not enough, 
the government resorts to more direct 
intervention. In 1957, the United States 
sent American troops into Lebanon; in 
1965, 20,000 U.S. marines invaded the 
Dominican Republic. Both invasions 
were carried out with the aim of put- 
ting down popular movements for self- 
determination which threatened Amer- 
ican business or which could have led to 


~ Such a foreign policy leads inevitab- 


ly to wars when the resistance cannot 

be quickly or easily crushed. Despite 

all its efforts the United States has been 
unable to defeat the NLF. What is go- 
ing on in Vietnam now is a test of U.S. 
foreign policy. If the NLF can defeat 
America’s military might, that will give 
impetus to national liberation move- 
ments around the world. American poli- 
tical and economic control will be threat- 
ened on a world-side scale. It is for this 
reason that Nixon continues to wage 

the war despite ability to win and 
despite the domestic turmoil it is caus- 
ing.= 


Other 
Side 


James Coleman 


Many anti-war activists say oppon- 
ents of the war should give political 
support to the Provisional Revolution- 
ary Government in South Vietnam, on 
the grounds that the PRG is fighting 
for independence and democracy. 

The PRG has the support of nearly 
everyone in South Vietnam. All inde- 
pendent groups have either comprom- 
ised with the US-backed dictatorship, 
or been crushed by it. Since the PRG 
is the only force fighting for indepen- 
dence in South Vietnam today, every- 
one who supports self-determination 
should bë for the PRG’s military victory 
over the US and its puppet forces. 

But political support means support 
for the PRG's program. On paper, this 
program promises something for every- 
one, like an American election platform. 
It promises free elections. It promises 
a voice in management to workers — 
and fair conditions to capitalists. And 
so on. Such a program could never be 
carried out — workers’ rights conflict 
with the rights of capitalists. Even a 


government sincerely trying to follow 
this program would eventually have to 
come down on one side or the other. 

But actually, the PRG’s program is 
for show only. As FDR once said, “An 
election platform is like a railroad plat- 
form — when the train starts, it’s left 
behind.” The PRG is headed by the 
People’s Revolutionary Party, a succes- 
sor to the South Vietnamese branch of 
the Vietnamese Communist Party. 
Founded by Ho Chi Minh in 1930, this 
party has a long and mixed history — 
including opposition to the demand 
for immediate independence from 
France from 1935 to 1947 when this 
conflicted with Soviet collaboration 
with France. Once in power in North 
Vietnam, after 1954, Ho never permit- 
ted free elections, free political discus- 
sion, free labor organizations, or free 
anything. 

On the basis of this history and the 
history of a dozen Communist-led na- 
tional liberation movemertts since World 
War II, we expect the PRG, after victory, 


to nationalize industry, but to hold rig- 
ged elections, throttle the trade unions, 
forbid political organization outside a 
“national front” which the PRP will 
control, and so on. Such a society will 
no longer be capitalist — but it will not 
be socialist, for socialism means above 
all the democratic control of society by 
mass organizations of workers. Rather, 
it will be bureaucratic collectivist — 
ruled by a dictatorship based in the 
Communist Party organization. This 

is the PRG’s rea/ program. 


Second Revolution 


We are not among those who oppose 
the war mainly because it is being lost. 
The Vietnamese want the U.S. out — 
and the right of every people to decide 
their fate must be respected, even when 
they support bad leaders. Victory a- 
gainst imperialism is the first step in 
the freedom of any oppressed nation. 
But the final victory will require’a sec- 
ond revolution, this time against the 
new bureaucratic state.m 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY: 


Ro 


Marilyn Danton 


Or Roadblock 


As the second half of the pre-election 
year 1971 begins, we can already hear 
voices within the two parties mouthing 
the oft-heard phrases of reform and 
change. Republican Congressman Paul 
J. McCloskey of San Mateo, California, 
is planning to run in the New Hampshire 
primary as an anti-war candidate (the 
same New Hampshire primary that gave 
Eugene McCarthy his big boost four 
years ago). McGovern, Muskie, Kenne- 
dy, and even Humphrey are all vying 
for anti-war honors in the Democratic 
Party. 

What does it all mean? Are there 
real differences, or is this an old, old re- 
run, replayed so many times that all of 
us should know it by heart now? 

What we are seeing is the beginning 
of another attempt to dupe the people 
into thinking that real change can be 
made by staying within the bounds of 
the two-party system — that the prob- 
lems of inflation, unemployment, war 
and racism can be solved by voting for 
the right Democrat or Republican. 
Shouldn't we have learned by now? 
Let's look at the record of the past 10 
years. 

1960: The Year of the Kennedys — 
a new era, anew man — no more do 
nothingism. Now there was to be real 
leadership, and reform — justice for all 
was the watchword. Unfortunately 
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50,000 of them, the Bay 
the Cuban missile crisis. 

And while his brother gave lip-service 
to the rights of blacks, Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy was appointing racist 
federal judges in the South, refusing aid 
to civil rights workers, attacking the 
Teamsters, and sponsoring the Bracero 
program in California which kept farm 
labor at the botton for many years. 

1964: Lyndon Baines Johnson won 
an overwhelming victory against that 
war monger Barry Goldwater. “I will 
not send American boys to fight in a 
foreign war.” But less than six months 
later American boys, fresh from an in- 
vasion of the Dominican Republic, were 
fighting and American pilots were bomb- 
ing. Those of us who had the nerve to 
remind him of his promises, were ‘‘ner- 


vous nellies” at best, and conspirators 
at worst. On the domestic front we 
were rewarded with inflation, speed-up 
on the job, slow-down in social services, 
and armed suppression of the ghetto re- 
volts. 

1968: That was to be the year of 
change: Senator Eugene Mc Carthy 
stuck his neck out, and behold, LBJ re- 
signed. Now, confident that he could 
win back the dissilusioned anti-war 
movement (it was the movement which 
really forced LBJ's resignation, not Mc- 
Carthy) to the Democratic Party, he 
pushed ahead; he was joined, when he 
was sure it was safe, by Senator Robert 
Kennedy. 

McCarthy was right. The gamble 
paid off. Those who had begun to take 
the first hesitant steps toward the forma- 
tion of an independent party, fell in 
behind McCarthy's promises that they 
‘together could reform the Democratic 
Party and make it into a vehicle for re- 
form and progressive change. Of course, 
the Chicago fiasco demonstrated the 
futility of this move, but it was too late 
to build that independent movement 
and again people had to choose the les- 
ser evil — the result was Richard Nixon. 

1971: Have we gone full circle? It 
was Nixon who was “do-nothing” Eisen- 
hower’s vice-president. What has been 
his record to date? More of the same: 
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rising unemployment, an intensifying 
anti-labor stance, and a retreat in the 
fight against racism. 

What will be our response? To fol- 
low again the Pied Pipers into the Dem- 
ocratic Party, or to strike out on our 
own? 

Haven't we learned that the Party of 
corporation presidents, Southern racists, 
and war mongers cannot also be the par- 
ty of workers, blacks and the anti-war 
movement? Haven't we learned that 
despite workers’ superiority in numbers, 
it is bosses who wield power with their 
superiority in wealth? Haven‘t we learn- 
ed that as long as we seek change inside 
the two-party system we will always 
have to vote the lesser evil, and receive 
fewer and fewer crumbs for our efforts? 


What we need is an independent 
movement and party that we control, 
that represents us and only us, that can 
carry out demands for an end to the war 
in Indochina, for higher wages, shorter 
hours, and full employment, for an end 
to institutional racism and sexism on 
the job and in the schools and commun- 
ity — a party and movement led by 
those people whose interests are diamet- 
rically opposed to the leaders of both 
establishment parties: working people, 
organized and unorganized, white and 
third world, male and female. 

Events are taking place today which 
could show the way. Blacks in Alabama 
have begun to organize their own party. 
In Texas and the Southwest, Chicanos 
have already formed a new party, La 
Raza Unida. In California, the Building 
Trades Council has requested the Na- 
tional Building Trades Council to call 
for a general strike in response to Nix- 
on’s attack on the construction trades. 


HOW ABOUT IT? THIS YEAR IT WILL 
BE DIFFERENT, I PROMISE! 


Teachers across the country are striking 
for better working conditions and high- 
er wages. 

These and other strikes must become 
political. In San Francisco, for exam- 
ple, it was Democratic Party Mayor Jos- 
eph Alioto who appointed the School 
Board which the AFT and the CTA were 
recently fighting. Wouldn’t it be folly 
for any San Francisco teacher to sup- 
port the Democratic Party? These iso- 
lated struggles must come together and 
form the basis for a new party to make 
their muscle felt. 


We must begin now. November 
1972 will be too late. We must begin 
to organize around the demands which 
directly concern us and which are dir- 
ectly in our interests — like the demands 
for an end to the war, for full employ- 
ment and the use of military funds for 
peace-time occupations, for an end to 
all discrimination on the basis of race 
and sex on the job, in the schools, and 
in housing, for the full right to strike 
for public employees, and so on. 

We must begin to organize on the 
job, on the shop floor, in the schools, 
on the campuses, in the community. 
We must lay the basis for a new party, 
a party led by working people organ- 
ized on the local level which will carry 
the struggle in the streets to the ballot 
box, a movement which will be able to 
compete for the allegiance of the peo- 
ple at election time as well as all other 
times. 


LIWA 


WITH AOOLBLES TO SCHULZ 


We stand for: 


social institutions. 


crisis: 
er and to fight where and when the 
organizations to fight for 
needs, 


parties — 
fight for a workers’ government. 


* INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM: 
The displacement of decaying capital- 
ism and bureaucratic collectivism 
(“Communism”) by a revolution from 
below, controlled by the working class 
and aimed at democratic rule over all 


* WORKERS’ POWER as the solu- 
tion to America’s ever-deepening social 
rank-and-file committees in the 
unions to struggle for democratic pow- 


union leaders refuse to fight — inde- 
pendent political action by workers’ 
labor's 
in opposition to the Demo- 
cratic and Republican businessmen’s 
toward a workers’ party to 


* The LIBERATION OF ALL OP- 
PRESSED GROUPS: independent or- 
ganization of blacks and women to 
fight discrimination — an end to all 
racial and sexual oppression — the 
uniting of separate struggles in a com- 
mon fight to end human exploitation 
and oppression. 

* WORLD-WIDE OPPOSITION TO 
IMPERIALISM AND _ EXPLOITA- 
TION: for the self-determination of 
all peoples — for an end to U.S. dom- 
ination of the world’s peoples in the 
interests of corporate power — for 
workers’ revolts against the bureau- 
cratic-collectivist (so-called ““Commun- 
ist’) regimes — FOR WORKERS’ 
POWER EAST AND WEST TO 
BUILD INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL- 
ISM. 


Interested? 


International Socialists 
Third Floor 

14131 Woodward Avenue 
Highland Park, Michigan 
48203 


1 would like more information about 
International Socialism and the I.S. 


Name.... 
Address a 
Occupation . . 
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CALIFORNIA: 


Working 


Women’s 
Demonstration 
Jolts IWC 


Janet Stein 


The growing movement to gain equal- 
ity and decent working conditions for 
women workers in California jolted the 
stiff atmosphere at the State Building 
of San Francisco on Tuesday morning, 
March 30. An alliance of women’s lib- 
erationists, women trade unionists, farm 
workers, and their supporters staged an 
enthusiastic and angry demonstration 
against the State Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission (IWC). 

The demonstration was called to de- 
mand reopening of the w nm 
which set hours, wages, and working 
conditions for women and minors in 
California. The group of nearly 100, 
an impressive turn-out during a work- 
ing day, carried picket signs protesting 
the inadequacy of these orders — which 
have not been updated for over three 
years — and demanding the extension 
of these orders to all workers, including 
men. 


Protest Coalition 


The hearing of the Commission was 
set only after letters of complaint from 
trade unions and women’s groups were 
received, a protest organized by the 
Committee to Extend Protective Legis- 
lation. This Committee, a coalition of 
women trade unionists and women’s lib- 
erationists, originally formed to oppose 
the Equal Rights Amendment, which 
would have abolished state protective 
laws, and to demand a new Equal Rights 
Amendment which will preserve them. 

The Committee sponsored the dem- 
onstration with other organizations, no- 
tably the Union Women’s Alliance to 
Gain Equality (UNION W.AG.E.), a 
recently formed organization of women 
trade unionists in the Bay Area concern- 
ed with the problems and needs of wom- 
en workers. 

The demands of these groups inclu- 
ded a $3.00 an hour minimum wage, a 
35 hour work week with double pay for 
overtime, child care paid for by the em- 
ployers, and the extension of protective 
Jaws to all workers. 

Many of the demonstrators moved 
inside the State Building to testify at 
the hearing, Besides members of the 
sponsoring organizations, speakers in- 
cluded members of Welfare Rights, 
United Farm Workers, Office and Pro- 
fessional Employees Union, Amalgam- 


ated Clothing Workers, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Workers, and representatives 
of the Alameda and Contra Costa Coun- 
ty Labor Councils. 

Speakers pointed to the fact that the 
federal Fair Labor Standards Act exempts 
some of the most impoverished occupa- 
tions, which therefore are dependent on 
the state laws which the |.W.C. sets and 
enforces, 

The oppression of women in society 


herable position as workers. Over 80 
per cent of working women are not 
unionized and are thus at the mercy of 
their employers. Because of the myth 
that women are suited only for the 
home and family, women are denied 
higher paying jobs. Clear proof of the 
unequal position of women is shown 
by their salaries, on the average one-half 
to two-thirds that of men. 

Women testifying before the Com- 
mission pointed to the sheer impossibil- 
ity of living on $1.65 an hour, even be- 
fore the astronomical cost of child care 
is added to the Commissions’s mini- 
mum budget” which is figured out for 
a single woman without children or de- 
pendents such as aging parents, (The 
commissioners never answered one wom- 
en who asked if any of them had ever 
lived on $1.65 an hour.) 

The speakers also noted the rising 
unemployment and the need to shorten 
the work week to create more jobs for 
both men and women, while raising 
wages high enough so that every work- 
er can make a decent living. 

Farmworkers testified about the in- 
human working conditions in the fields 
and the substandard rules of their wage 
order, which sets $1.35 as their mini- 
mum wage. Other labor representatives 
protested the total lack of protection 
given to some 150,000 domestic work- 
ers, most of them women, who are not 
covered either by state or federal law. 

Many people raised the issue of em- 
ployers using protective legislation to 
discriminate against women. However, 
rather than proposing that these protec- 
tive laws be dropped, as one of the em- 
ployer representatives urged in his testi- 
mony, most who testified demanded 
the extension of protective laws to men, 
so that they could not be used to dis- 


criminate against women and so that all 
workers could benefit from their pro- 
tection. 

The Commission was denounced not 
only for the inadequacy of its orders 
but for its unresponsiveness and ineffec- 
tiveness in enforcing them. A violation 
was cited ata Fibreboard Paper Company 
plant at which women have been forced 
to work doubles — two 8-hour shifts in 
a row — and are allowed only fifteen 
minute lunch breaks. 

this continu- 


ne Violation, given by the chief of the 


Industrial Welfare Division, was that 
someone working her first shift from 
4 p.m. to midnight and a second shift 
from midnight to 8 a.m. was legally 
working two different days, 8 hours 
each day, and therefore not exceeding 
the 10-hour limit. 


a BP 


Ply 
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The reasons for the Commission’s 
indifferent attitude are obvious — four 
out of the five members, appointed by 
the governor, come from management. 
They include Stanton Elliott, a whole- 
sale food supplier and restauranteur, 
Theodore Todd, a grower of citrus and 
avacadoes, Joyce Valdez, food chain op- 
erator, and Edward Curran, a program 
controller of the North American Rock- 
well Corporation. The only representa- 
tive from labor, Mike Elorduy of the 
California State Council of Cannery and 
Food Processing Unions (Teamsters), 


» was just appointed in October, 1970, 


The finał outcome clearly displayed 
the interests of the Commission. The 
Commission defeated Elorduy’s motion 
to reopen all 14 wage orders and instead, 
passed the motion of Joyce Valdez to 
withhold a decision pending hearings to 
be held in Los Angeles and Fresno. 
This postponement — passed in spite of 
the overwhelming testimony presented 
on behalf of opening the wage orders 
immediately — gives further support to 
the demand of the demonstrators that 
@ Majority of the Commission should 
come from the ranks of labor and wom- 
en. 


Working Women’s Liberation 


This particular aspect of the struggle 
with the IWC will continue in Los Angeles 
and Fresno, but it is only one part of a 
long campaign — a campaign which must 
be carried on along many different fronts 
by women’s liberation and working wom- 
en, to end discrimination while maintain- 
ing and strengthening protective laws. 

Increasing numbers of working wom- 
en are beginning to rebel against the dis- 
crimination which has pushed them to 
the bottom of the work force and chan- 
neled them into “women’s jobs.” United 
with each other and with the women’s 
liberation movement, they can begin to 
forcefully attack this oppressive reality 
for the over 30 million working women 
in this country.= 


[Janet Stein is a member of the Com- 
mittee to Extend Protective Legislation 
and of the Bay Area International Soc- 
ialists.] 
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“The Gl. Movement: 
All Or Nothing 


Few people were more surprised by 
the birth of the military resistance move- 
ment than the GI's themselves. For gen- 
erations they had been crushed by mili- 
tary discipline. It had always been so 
and they expected it always would be. 
Any officer could break any enlisted 
man whenever he chose to do so. The 
Army seemed like some plague or drou- 
ght sent down by god, to be patiently 
endured until it was over. met 

Only a few hard-core radicals thought 
differently. They knew that other arm- 
jes and navies had mutinied in the past, 
and that there was nothing special about 
U.S. forces to keep them from doing 
the same, but nobody paid much atten- 
tion to the radicals. 


AWOL’s and Activists 


The first signs that the brass was los- 
ing its grip on the EM came in the mid- 
60's. The number of AWOL’s rose tre- 
mendously, as did the number of deser- 
ters to Canada, France and Sweden. This 
desertion did not seriously inconvenience 
the Army; in fact it made its job easier 
by eliminating “troublemakers” from 
the ranks. However, it was an indication 


that the New Action Army had problems. 


The situation became more serious 
when some people began to struggle in- 
side the army. Most of these were draf- 
tees who had been active in the civil- 
rights and anti-war movements. They 
tried to transfer the forms and tactics 
of these movements to the barracks, al- 
though with only limited success. 

Some of the early activists were ig- 
nored by the brass, who apparently 
hoped that they would go away if no- 
body paid any attention to them. 
Others were savagely repressed, with 
Jong sentences in the stockade being 
handed down for leafletting or even just 
talking against the war. 

But the movement continued to 
grow and spread. In part it was a reflec- 
tion of civilian movements, but it was 
also fueled by wide resentment against 
the deliberately oppressive and dehu- 
manizing aspects of military life. 

The difficulties it faced were tremen- 
dous. One was the rapid turnover of 
personnel, as soldiers finished their two 


or three year enlistments; this made for 
a shortage of experienced leadership. 

Another problem was the extreme 
compartmentalization of army life. Re- 
sistance leaders had a hard time finding 
out what was going on in the next post, 
the next batallion, even the next com- 
pany or platoon. 

The turning point for GI's came in 
1967. That year saw the start of the 
coffee-house movement 
ican Servicemen’s Union. While the 
trade-union form of organization is not 
readily adaptable to the military situa- 
tion, in concept it is a form of organiza- 
tion both familiar and acceptable to the 
rank and file, especially the working 
class EM. 

The Union's most valuable weapon 
was its newspaper, The Bond. Through 
its articles and letters, militants all over 
the world found out that they were not 
isolated or alone. ASU membership, 
and morale, increased greatly. 

The union structure was weakest at 
the post level. A member at Fort Lewis, 
for example, could only contact other 
union members on the same base through 
union headquarters in New York City. 
This was a slow process and greatly in- 
creased the workload of the overburden- 
ed N.Y. staff. 

The off-post coffee-houses, establish- 
ed as contact points between GI’s and 
peaceniks, were pressed into service as 
union locals, enabling activists to coor- 
dinate actions between different units. 
The ASU did best at posts where the 
membership established active local 
branches. 

Once the initial problems of organ- 


t and the Amer- thing it stood for. 
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ization were overcome, the GI under- 
ground press began to appear. A few 
papers were professionally made and 
widely disseminated; many more were 
mimeographed for local consumption. 
They literally sprang up like mush- 
rooms: Vietnam GI, The Ally, FTA, 
Counterpoint, Gigline, Shakedown, and 
dozens more. All were filled with a 
righteous hate for liferism and every- 
shake call 

The appearance of the papers really 
caused the brass to panic. They held 
repeated shakedowns, confiscated every- 
thing that looked subversive, and dealt 
out article 15's right and left. But sold- 
iers are very experienced at hiding things, 
like liquor and switchblades, so most of 
the propaganda got through. 

Newsletters were found posted on 
company bulletin boards, in between 
folded sheets from the laundry, in lib- 
raries, snack-bars and chapels, inside 
C-ration boxes, even on the desk of the 
Fort Jackson post commander. 

None of this would have been possible 
without the help of the hard-working 
and dedicated civilians who ran the cof- 
fee-houses, provided the mimeograph 
machines, helped raise the money, an- 
swered the telephones, distributed the 
papers, and hired the lawyers, Because 
of the restrictions of barracks life, much 
vital work could only be done by civil- 
ians, and it was done enthusiastically. 

At the same time, there were other 
civilians who were more interested in 
using GI's than helping them. The mili- 
tary resistance was getting a hot press, 
and they wanted a piece of the action. 
They wanted GI's to march in their 


KA 


demonstrations, speak from their plat- 
forms, endorse their positions and join 
their organizations. Fortunately most 
of them dropped the GI movement 
abruptly as soon as something new at- 
tracted their attention: 


Lately there have been few of the 
large-scale incidents that attract public 
attention, like the case of the Fort Hood 
48, the Presidio “mutiny,” the Long 
Bihn Jail uprising, or the Fort Jackson 
8 court martial. [For details of one no- 
table recent incident, see “The Leaven- 
worth Ten,” Workers’ Power, no. 33.) 
Still, the struggle to organize goes on 
at every U.S. military installation in 
the world, the papers are still fighting 
to come out and the coffee-houses are 
still trying to stay open. 


Multiple Movements 


There are now several GI movements 
going on simultantously: 

The Clerks’ Movement. This struggle 
is completely military and underground. 
It is based on the ability of military 
clerks to make things happen by jug- 
gling paperwork, losing files, re-routing 
orders and falsifying endorsements. A 
few clerks cooperating in different of- 
fices can keep a Pfc. from going to Nam, 
send a First Sergeant to Nam, or lose a 
lieutenant’s pay check six months in a 
row. They can also give advance warn- 
ing of coming investigations, arrests or 
MI informers. The clerks are invaluable 
allies for any Gl activist. 

The CO movement. The number of 
conscientious objector actions has risen 
steadily all through the "60’s. The move- 
ment started when it became obvious 
that the army was more concerned with 
procedure than sincerity. The conchie 
whose testimonials were typed up in 
the proper format had a much better 
chance than the one who ran into the 


oro room shouting that he'd met 


ment works with civilian pacifists, law- 
yers and clergymen, who know just 
what is needed and how to deliver it. 

The Anti-War Movement. This dif- 
fers from the above in that it is not so 
much philisophically pacifist as opposed 
to the imperialist war in Viet Nam, Its 
main function is to increase anti-war 
sentiment among GI's by spreading the 
word about what the war is really like 
and how the Viets really feel about it. 
The most valuable members of this 
movement are returnees from Nam; they 
can be found at Command Information 
sessions, shooting down pro-war lieuten- 
ants who have never been there. 

The Civil Liberties Movement. Free- 
dom of speech, press and assembly are 
pre-requisites for accomplishing anything 
at all in the military. Theoretically 
these rights are granted to Gl’s, but al- 
ways with the reservation: “except 
when required by military necessity.” 
Military necessity, naturally, happens 
whenever the CO feels like it. 

This battle can’t be won in court, 
even though trials,are an educational 
event. The Gl’s protection is in num- 
bers and solidarity, not in the UCMJ. 
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If a company sticks together, it doesn’t 
matter what the law says. This has 
been proven in Nam, where whole units 
have gotten away with refusing to go in- 
to battle, but individuals have been 
court-martialied, 

The Ethnic Liberation Movements. 
Most blatant racial discrimination in the 
military comes from the NGO's and 
lower officers. The high command has 
more than enough problems without a 
racial conflict on its hands. They are 
usually responsive to complaints about 
overt racism. Offenders can often be 
dealt with on the local level with blan- 
kets and entrenching tools. Significant- 
ly, the ethnic movements have not invol- 
ved cooperation between draftees and 
lifers of the same race. 

The Bread and Butter Movement. 
This is the struggle for better pay, food, 
housing and working conditions in the 
military. Some demands can be fought 
for on the local level, such as split shifts 
for KP’s, who now may work as much 
as 20 hours straight. Others, like better 
wages, can only be settled in Congress, 

The military vote is a powerful wea- 
pon if itis used. Nobody can deny that 
reforms are needed in this area. The 
attempt to create a volunteer army may 
produce some long-overdue improve- 
ments. 

The Revolutionary Movement. This 
is the movement that encompasses al! 
the others and goes beyond them. It 
treats the army as only the worst part 
of an intolerable system and the mili- 
‘tary Movement as one arm of the strug- 
gle to replace that system. 
© “While GI revolutionaries differ in 
‘theif politics and programs, they are 
United'in their determination to carry 
on thé same struggle as civilians. For 

“'them’ the discharge does not mean the 
end of the battle, but a new campaign. 


independent 
entities. Both individuals and organiza- 
tions deal with different issues as the 
need arises. 

The above distinctions are mainly 
useful for civilians who often tend to 
identify the entire armed forces move- 
ment with one of its aspects. While a 
civilian activist may be best qualified to 
help in only one of these struggles, he 
should know about the others and take 
them into account. 

Although significant concessions 
can be won, no one movement can 
achieve its goal unless all the others do 
also. In the military, even more than in 
civilian life, there can be no permanent 
balance of power. 

The armed forces are built on the 
foundation of the unquestioning obedi- 
ence of subordinates to superiors, 
whether the order is to get a haircut 
or wipe out a village. If an exception is 
made in any case it can be made in 
every case. Just as EM cannot ever stop 
fighting to gain and preserve their rights, 
the career officers must continue to 
work to destroy them. The side that 
concedes anything at all to the other is 
lost, 

Even after the establishment of soci- 
alism, we may well need an army for a 
while; but it will be an army with elec- 
ted leaders, with equal pay and privileges 
for all, without serfs or aristocrats, Such 
an army cannot be made out of the one 
we have now. It cannot be created 
while the present one still exists. Either 
the present GI movement will help 
broak the power of the ruling class, or 
it will itself be broken, and a whole 
generation may suffer before it rises 
again. 
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Berkeley 
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Few city governments have shown much 
initiative or creativity in attempting to 
deal with these problems, in ways which 
actually serve the needs of the majority 
of the residents of those cities. But the 
good or bad intentions of city officials 
are very rarely the basic causes of the 
problems which the cities face. 

Decent schools, liveable low-cost 
housing, anefficient transportation sys- 
tem, good recreational facilities, and 
other improvements of the urban envi- 
ronment all require a level of financing 
which city governments are unable to 
generate within the city. In most cases, 
only regional solutions to the city’s prob- 
lems are practical. 

Moreover, city government functions 
within the framework of state and fed- 
eral laws which limit the freedom of 
action of even the best-intentioned city 
government. Most importantly, the 
most pressing concerns of the residents 
of the city — such issues as war, infla- 
tion, taxes, unemployment, the destruc- 
tion of the environment, and on and 
on — are problems which city govern- 
ment has almost no ability to deal with 
directly. 

This is not to imply that it is mean- 
ingless to contend for city offices, On 
the contrary, running for, and, when 
possible, winning posts in city govern- 
ment can be very significant. But this 
is only true when such campaigns are 


| Football 


the city, its team consists of about for- 
ty men — the real men. 

No other nation’s major sport is like 
this. In Canada, for example, virtually 
every boy plays hockey. He may play 
for a dozen different teams by his late 
teens, some simultaneously — peewee, 
midget, junior, he may play for his high 
school, for his town. And most impor- 
tant, whether or not he plays for a team, 
he will also play hundreds of hours in- 
formally. Compared with football, 
there is very little coaching or “‘learn- 
ing” in hockey, despite the fact that 
hockey demands infinitely more skill 
than football. 

Soccer is the world’s major sport. 
Go into any European or Latin Ameri- 
can town and you will see kids playing 
soccer, in the streets, in vacant lots, in 
parks and on school fields, throughout 
the year. The sheer numbers of kids 
playing is astonishing to an American. 
Adults play too. | used to teach near a 
construction site in England, and every 
lunch hour the construction workers 
got up a soccer game. 

The same widespread nature of the 
sport must'be true in Africa and Asia. 

l was watching a film about North Viet- 
nam the other night, and saw kids in 
Hanoi playing soccer around a bomb 
shelter 

What happens with such a popular 


See A ey polluter, 


tied to an ongoing attempt to challenge 
the practices and policies of all levels of 
government — and point the way to- 
ward building a political movement 
which, on a statewide and a national 
basis, can contend for political power 
with a program to solve the problems 
we all face. 


DP Stranglehold 

Instead, the AC-BC campaign, for ali 
its radical rhetoric, chose to align itself 
with the Democratic Party, Both the 
Democratic and Republican parties, 
which now have a stranglehold on Am- 
erican politics, are so tied to this coun- 
try's corporate interests that they are 
incapable of championing-the programs 
needed to deal with the crisis this coun- 


Sweeney 


try faces. 

Such programs require putting the 
needs of people — particularly working 
people — before the needs of the cor- 
porations, They require forcing the cor- 
porations to bear the financial burden 
for reconstructing America. They re- 
quire a foreign policy based on democ- 


since girls and women are excluded), is 
that no qualitative distinctions, based 
on athletics, emerge among males. The 
pressure is off. Everyone plays, so no 
one can claim manliness for playing, or 
lack of manliness for those who don’t 
play. 

Moreover, in continuous-action sports 
like soccer and hockey, the importance 
of bigness is diminished, so that differ- 
ence among men doesn’t count, In fact, 
a massive, 300-pound soccer player 
would be a joke. 

There are distinctions between play- 
ers of course, because some play better 
than others. But even poor players can 
understand what makes good players 
better than them, because they've play- 
ed too. The distinctions are quantita- 
tive. An English crowd watching a soc- 
cer star like George Best understand 


racy and the rights of nations to deter- 
mine their own destinies. Only a party 
based on the working class and politi- 
cally independent of the corporate 
powers could even begin to carry out 
such policies: 

The tragedy of the AC-BC “victory” 
is that in return for the appearance of 
electoral success, it has served to streng- 
then the hold of the California and Na- 
tional Democratic Party on a commun- 
ity that has, over the past several years, 
been breaking away from that party. 
Where Berkeley could have helped to 
paye the way for a movement which 
could break politically from the Demo- 
cratic Party and move in the direction 
of building a party of the working class, 
it is instead doing the opposite. 


Widener 


By refusing to challenge the two (pro- 
corporation) party system, the AC-BC. 
coalition is reinforcing the very source 
of the problems that it is promising to 
try to solve on a local level. Rather 
than building the basis‘for an attack, 
the victory marks a retreat to impotence 
and worse. 


why Best isa great Player, because each 
can conceive of Best's play in terms of 
his own. 

An American football crowd on the 
other hand is alien to the game, and al- 
most totally ignorant. The men on the 
field appear as supermen. Thus football 
is both removed from American culture, 
and at the same time feeds back into 
that culture as the ultimate expression 
of manliness — a manliness that the 
crowd can never achieve, and so the 
crowd remains one of voyeurs, often 
pitiful. 

There is yet a third level on which 
football is played — the level of the 
player himself. On this level, football 
is primarily a game between the player 
and the coach, who holds the keys to 
the player's manhood. Itis a strange 
story. | will write about it another 
time. 
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Standing 
Fast 


It is somewhat unsettling to come 
upon a review of a novel about a gen- 
eration of socialists, in a socialist jour- 
nal, which treats the book as if it were 
an “Irving” novel — one more of those 
titles at which the partygoer nods know- 
ingly. “That one is about Arthur and 
Marilyn.” “This one is about Richard 
and Elizabeth.” “And this is about 
Frank and Ava.” 

Anyone at all familiar with the rad- 
ical movement of the Forties will of 
course recognize that there is a close 
similarity between the “New Party” of 
Standing Fast and the Workers Party of 
history (or, more accurately, a footnote 
thereof); that can hardly be questioned. 
But to assert a one-to-one correspon- 
dence between the novel's fictional fig- 
ures and certain leaders and members of 
the Workers Party is sensationalizing, 
particularly in the form in which it is 
presented to your readers, complete 
with photographs, drawings, and bold- 
face. More than that, it is untrue, and 
therefore unjust to the book and its 
author. 

Perhaps | should be pleased to read 
that my “characterization of Shachtman 
and a half dozen other Workers Party = 
leaders is so expert that there can be no 
mistake.” But there can be a mistake, 
| have met Max Shachtman no more 
than two or three times in my life; most 
of the others who were leading figures 


Wi 
AS 
Be BE 


in his group are no more thañ names 
to me, people whom | have never met 
or have perhaps encountered socially 
during the years since the dissolution 
of the Workers Party. 

To print a Carlo cartoon from Labor 
Action with the accompanying informa- 
tion that “the character Vito Brigante 
in Standing Fast is based in large part 
upon Carlo” is eye-catching and sensa- 
tional, on the Frankie-Ava or Richard 
and Elizabeth level.. But it is, quite sim- 
ply, untrue. | have never met Carlo; I 
have no idea what his name is or was; | 
have no knowledge of his life whatso- 
ever; indeed | do not know whether he 
is alive or dead. 

It seems never to have occurred to 
you — or to your coyly anonymous re- 
viewer, who insists, among all these re- 
velations, on maintaining his own pri- 
vacy inviolate — that | might be capa- 


ble of creating a character. Carlo equals 


Vito, Shachtman equals Dworkin, Cool- 
idge equals Hoover — these are the reve- 
lations offered up to your readers in the 


manner of a New York Enquirer expose. 
But there is more to it than my pique 


at your vulgarity. There is more even 
than the fact that your irresponsibility 
could invite charges of libel against me. 
What is most important to me is the ut- 
ter misconception of the function of 
the novelist that is revealed both in the 
review and in your handling of it. 


To assert that Norm, in Standing Fast, 


is “more or less the voice of Swados 


- himself,” is to assert an untruth, be- 


cause it is to imply that the others in 
the book are not, But the voice of Swa- 
dos himself is in everyone in the novel 
— in those who stood fast, in those who 
faltered, in those who sold out. That is 
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<«what the writing of novels is all about. 

The voice of Swados is in Joe Link 
too, although that may seem impossible 
for you or your reviewer to counten- 
ance: after all, isn’t Joe Link in “real” 
life “a former member of the Workers 
Party who is today an active member 
of the International Socialists?” No, 
he is not. Joe Link is Joe Link, and no 
one else, which is precisely why all the 
outrage at my “misrepresentation” of 
Joe is beside the point. 

| know from the painful experience 
of my earlier novels that one’s acquain- 
tances, friends, even relatives can be 
chagrined or infuriated by what they 
take to be inaccurate reflections of 
their thoughts, their feelings, their sex 
lives. Now it is their politics. Is it real- 
ly necessary in the year 1971 to insist 
that Joe Link is a fictional creation? 
And that anyone who thinks that he 
"is" Joe and has been “falsified” should 
either write his own novel or compose , 
his memoirs? 


Frankie and Ava 


That is why all those long columns 
of print in which your reviewer attempts 
to justify his own political past, and to 


David Selznick — America as a land of 
happy endings), may be titillating to 
some readers, and touching to this read- 
er — but are in the end irrelevant to the 
book itself. 

This pained i nce on the legiti- 
macy of his international outlook and 
the purity of his political faith leads 
him to summations which can only be 
characterized as grotesque: “None of 
the above gets discussed in Swados’ 
long book,” “the above” being precise- 
ly that concern for social texture and 
the public world which has made the 
book seem formidable, if not actually 
forbidding, to apolitical readers. 

Self-righteous parochialism may 
function as a kind of social cement for 
binding sectarians together. It is not, 
however, an adequate response to a 
work of fiction — nor does it augur 
well for a group that would seek to 
break out of its isolation and gain a 
hearing from intellectuals (to say noth- 
ing of larger elements of the American 


people). Harvey Swados 


Rejoinder 


The answer of Harvey Swados to my 
review provokes anger, but put that a- 
side. Swados was to a degree the first 
to be provoked. It is therefore the res- 
ponsibility of those connected with 
W.P. to try to get the discussion back 
to politics. 


Remove from Swados’ answer that 
which was written in self-indulgent 
anger and it can then be seen that a por- 
tion of his criticism is valid. The edi- 
tors’ attempt at the total identification 
of Vito and Hoover in the caption un- 
der the illustrations not only immediate- 
ly places overemphasis on the identifi- 
cation process, but tends to change the 
focus of the review. 

Moreover and more serious, the hand- 
ling reveals the probability that the edi- 
tors viewed Standing Fast primarily as 
a vehicle for advertisement of the I.S. 

The review continues the process 
with the statement that Norm is “more 
or less the voice of Swados himself.” 
That should not have appeared and nei- 
ther should the parenthetical remark 
(added to the body’ of the review by 
the editors without indication) attempt- 
ing a total identification of Joe Link. 

But let's cut through. Because the 
identification process starts within the 
review, that is where the primary res- 
ponsibility for it lies. One becomes 
rusty. Standing Fast, like Doris Less- 
ing’s Golden Notebook, Simone de —_ 
Beauvoir's The Mandarins, Mary McCar- 
thy’s The Company She Keeps, and 
Clancy Sigal’s Going Away, stimulates a 
the left-wing community to the identi- 
fication process and particularly that 
section of the left closely connected 
with the Workers Party. In fact, it will 
appear to many of the audience on the 
left that parts of Swados’ book openly 
invite identification, ` 

However, as it has again turned out 
to be true, there is nothing wrong with 
the identification game so long as it re- 
mains conversational and does not get 
into print. In conversation it is possible 
to communicate in so many ways what 
is opinion and what is conditional when 
attempting to identify the real people 
that make up composite fictional char- 
acters. To do the same thing in writing 
is difficult and takes a great amount of a 


Besides, if the identifications made 
by the critics are not accurate, leave 
false impressions or impressions unin- 
tended by the author, then he or she 
feels compelled to set them straight. 
And who has that kind of time? Silen- 
ce and resentment on the part of the 
author is too often the result. | do not 
believe pinpointed identifications add- 
ed to the review. General identifications 
are adequate and they signal readers 
that further identifications can be made 
if that is their interest. 

Lastly, on this question of the res- 
ponsibility for the written word, | want 
to say that | feel it unlikely in the ex- 
treme that anyone will sue Swados for 
libel; the rule that says, “‘the right to 
risk libel belongs to the author alone,” 
is a good rule and it was broken. 


There was a very personal quality to 
my review. As can be seen, the use of 
the personal tone has led to difficulty. 
If someone objects to the personal it 
leads one to answer by making state- 
ments even more personal. There is no 
end and political clarity is not served. 

At the time that | wrote the review 
| erred, in this sense, with conscious 
purpose, Swados has written about an 
organization to which | belonged and | 
about a process that | observed in that 
organization until the day that it infam- 
ously dissolved. Some stood and some 
didn’t and when those that did viewed 
themselves as heroes or heroines be- 
cause they did, they were usually the 
next to leave. 

The strength of Swados’ book is that 
it brings insight into the personal lives 
of some Third Camp socialists from 
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1939 to 1964. The weakness of the 
book is that it does not allow the read- 
er to understand clearly the political 
alternatives that history placed before 
the socialists of that period. The bulk 
of my review was devoted to this politi- 
cal criticism. 

All but one of the characters in Stand- 
ing Fast \eave the movement because of 
one'of the most common and widely- 
voiced cynicisms of our time within the 
intellectual and liberal communities, 
that is, disbelief that those who work 
in industry are capable of leadership to 
social progress, and this comes clear. 
Nowhere does Swados inform readers 
even briefly of the main ideas that kept 
the Joe Link’s in radical Marxist organ- 
izations. 

| did not criticize Swados for not 
believing these ideas. Readers have the 
right, however, to be critical when a 
major piece has been left out of the mo- 
saic that is every work of fiction. 

The biggest single issue being discus- 
sed today by a whole new generation 
of radicals is precisely the one called 
to question by Standing Fast. The same 
issue was under constant discussion in 
the old Workers Party. When members 
of that party developed doubts about 
the abilities of the working class, what 
did the others tell them? That is what 
is missing and where an opportunity to 
do many things was missed, among 


them, to catch “public interest.” 

Swados says | would have him end 
the book optimistically and implies | 
would ask him to be propagandist ra- 
ther than novelist. He is wrong. What 
| object to is that he was so much the 
voice for his own politics that he could 
not get into his book a good statement 
of the politics he does not agree with. 

This was not the case in Swados’ On 
The Line and that book, full of vivid 
characterizations, did not have an op- 
timistic ending. It depicted , like no 
book before or since, the alienation ex- 
Perienced by the people who work in 
modern industry. 

There was nothing optimistic about 
Andre Malraux's masterpiece Man's 
Fate, at least not in the events or what 
happened to the people. In this novel 
of the destruction of the Chinese Revo- 
lution of 1927-29 and the corruption 
of the Russian Revolution that facilita- 
ted it, all important points of view reach 
the reader. The author showed people 
in defeat, but many of them remain un- 
defeated as humans. 

When Malraux wrote Man's Hope and 
it became clear from the book that he 
had begun to tilt toward Stalinism in 
the Spanish Revolution, the Workers 
Party criticized the book and said that 
the author’s newly acquired politics 
were bad and were affecting his ability 
as a novelist. 


The appearance of Arthur Koestler’s 
novel Darkness at Noon, began what 
was probably the longest discussion of 
the political novel ever conducted in 
the American radical movement. The 
Workers Party greeted the book for po- 
litical reasons. It was not only well 
written, it was a confirmation of the 
truth and a particularly hideous phe- 
nomenon of Stalinism. 

A few years later, in 1943, Koestler 
published Arrival and Departure. The 
main character Peter is a former Com- 
munist turned tired Trotskyist. Toward 
the end of the book, Peter has a long 
argument with a young Nazi intellectual 
who makes an attack on socialist inter- 
nationalism and speaks passionately for 
nationalist solutions — necessary be- 
cause of the infirmities of humanity. 
Peter never answers the fascist. We said 
that this indicated Koestler’s future as 
both politico and novelist was endanger- 
ed. 


His novel about Israel, Thieves in the 
Night, was published in 1946, before 
Israel became a state. It revealed Koest- 
ler to be an uncritical supporter of Zion- 
ism. We said that Koestler had taken 
another step in the wrong direction be- 
cause he had in fact come full circle: 
from Stalinism, a movement in which 
the end justifys the means, rapidly 
through Trotskyism and to Zionism 
wherein ends and means are inconsis- 


tent. 

Malraux became a Gaullist, Koestler 
a liberal, and both ceased being leading 
novelists, Undoubtedly, the causes for 
this were multiple, but it is probable 
that one of them was that bad politics 
forced them to draw selectively rather 
than freely from their experience, con- 
sciousness and creative imagination. 


John Single 
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The most exciting thing that happen- 
ed to the American ruling class in the 
last two decades was the Arab-Israeli 
war, even though all they could do was 
watch. Here at last was war, real war, 
with flanking movements, tank columns, 
captured territories and most of all, ar- 
rows. 

| don’t mean the kind of arrows In- 
dians shoot, | mean the kind of arrows 
military experts put on maps, thick, 
boldly-outlined, curving arrows that 
show how an army moves. Have you 
ever seen any World War II documen- 
taries? They show a few combat scenes, 
then switch to the arrows. Everything 
would be lost without the arrows. The 
Axis armies are always the black arrows. 
The Allied armies are always the white 
arrows, bending through Europe. 

When the United States invaded Cam- 
bodia, it was a sign that the generals 
had finally freaked out. Can you imag- 
ine what it had been like all those years 
in Vietnam, running a war without ar- 
rows? It was like playing a football 
game, where the other team won't 
abide by the rules. It was like going on- 
to the field, and discovering that the 
other team is scattered all over, sneak- 
ing into your huddle, and tackling be- 
fore the ball is snapped. 

Cambodia was back to the arrows. 
On the news broadcasts, newsmen 
would talk in deep, knowledgable voices 
about things like "The Parrot’s Beak,” 
then dust off old World War II arrows 
and stick them onto a map of Cam- 
bodia. They said nostalgically that the 
arrows stood for “the Allies.” The 
problem was, there were no black ar- 
rows coming the other way, so the 
other side still wasn’t playing the game 
right even though our generals were try- 
ing to make them. The same thing hap- 
pened with Laos. 


Imaginary Battlefield 


If war can’t be played by the rules 
anymore, there is still one game that 
can. That is football. When | played 
for Indiana, our program for every 
home game included a message from 
General Douglas MacArthur, extolling 
the virtues of football. General Mac- 
Arthur, you will remember, warned 
against an Asian land war. He stuck to 
football, which was wise. 

Woody Hayes, the Ohio State coach, 
was introduced to this New Years’ Rose 
Bowl audience as a great fan of General 
George Patton. Like General Patton, 
Woody affects a certain manly flamboy- 
ancè in his dress, always appearing on 


the sidelines in a short-sleeved shirt, no 
matter how cold the weather. Forturl- 
ately, Woody’s World War II Ohio State 
team found its “game plan” sabotaged 
by Stanford which, being on the West 
Coast, had fallen under Asian influence. 

Coaches always diagram plays with 
arrows. Football is a game of arrows. 
This accounts for its current popularity 
among the ruling class. If you can’t 
win your game on the battlefield, you 
have to look someplace else 

The next opportunity you have to 
see Richard Nixon on television, listen 
carefully to what he says. His rhetoric 
is football rhetoric. Richard Nixon was 
a third-rate football player, and every 
third-rate football player wants to make 
up for his disastrous career by becoming 
acoach. The most vicious coaches are 


always ex-third-rate football, 


players. 
Nixon wants to be head coach of the 


U.S.A. Since he watches a lot of foot- 
ball on TV, he has picked up the glossy 
language of sportcasters, which he be- 
lieves is the language of coaches. Nixon 
says things like “our game plan is still 
the same,” and “we have a good field 
position.” 

After he fired Warren Hinckle as Sec- 


And 


Chuck Leinenweber 


retary of the Interior, he assured other 
cabinet members that “this is the team,” 
You will also notice that Nixon's various 
assistant coaches use football rhetoric, 
with the exception so far of Henry Kiss- 
inger, who is apparently some sort of 
foreigner. 


American Manhood 


That is one level on which football 
operates, as the imaginary battlefield of 
the ruling class. There is a second level 
on which it operates, as the Ideal of 
American Manhood. 

The two levels are connected by 
shared military and patriotic symbol- 
ism — homage to the flag, support for 

“your side, marching bands, and flights 
of jets overhead, piloted by former pri- 
soners of war. But the most important 


and in better times of better wars, the 
two ought to be indistinguishable. 
The ordinary fans who pay to watch 


the Ideal of American Manhood perform, 


are the most interesting aspect of foot- 
ball. Most fans have never played the 
game because football is very exclusive. 
The football system sets up a qualitative 


distinction between the player and the 
non-player. You either play football, 
or you don’t. You either put on the 
pads and get out there and hit for the 
coach, or you don't. And not very 
many people actually put on the pads. 

There are several reasons why foot- 
ball is so exclusive, One is that it's so 
costly to field a team, a lot of people 
who might play get left out. Accord- 
ing to the NCAA, major colleges in 
1969 spent over half a million dollars 
each on football. Of course these are 
the vastly-inflated figures of capitalist 
football in its imperialist stage, so to 
speak. But the fact remains that you 
can't just trot onto the street and start 
a game of football. 

More important than costs are foot- 
ball’s built-in elements of exclusiveness. 
First of all, football is a big man’s sport, 
a fact that the ideologists of football, es- 
pecially sportscasters, gloat over endless- 
ly. American men are supposed to be 
big, in order to whip any twelve gooks 
single-handed. A “good-sized” man 
means a big man. 

Secondly, football requires that the 
player sacrifice his body, especially to 
injuries. Even though athletics are sup- 
posed to build up a person's body, no 
football player is healthy. An athlete 
truly interested in being healthy will 
keep away from football. 

Recenly, football players have begun 
to sacrifice their bodies to drugs, the 
most dangerous being steroid drugs that 
make players even bigger. The ironic 
thing is, the Ideal of American Manhood 
who takes these drugs is likely to be miss 
ing his testicles, which the drugs can 
cause to wither away. 

Most sports are men’s games, through 
the simple device of excluding women, 
and thus serve to distinguish men from 
women. But football takes this fabrica- 
ted superiority of men over women one 
step further, By its exclusiveness, foot 


self. He is like ine, J play 


Thus, that segment of the great Amer- 
ican male public which concerns itself 
with football is divided into the small 
number of men who play, and the vast 
number that simply watch. No matter 
how large the high school, college, or 


[continued on page 13] 
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